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Finding the Verb. 

The life and meaning of a sentence is not 
discerned till we find its verb. Therein its 
whole being and action is centered. Amidst 
all his other words one says nothing till his 
verb comes into sight; and when, as often in 
Latin, the verb is held in reserve till the end 
of its sentence, the hearer’s attention must 
be held on the alert till that word is reached; 
which thereupon throws back its light and 
force over all the preceding words, quickens 
them in its own activity, and binds them to- 
gether in their relation to itself. So the 
verb, from its being the soul of the whole 
sentence, was named Verbum,—the word of 
them all. 

Often when we inquire what is hindering a 
pupil in his translation, the answer is, “‘l 
can’t find the verb.” When that is pointed 
out, the countenance lights up as the sentence 
at once leaps into life. The other words were 
good and correct, all in their right place, and 
sounded well, but they were all as dead words, 
till the word came and spread through them its 
life. The Verb was the one voice waited for 
tomake the gathered words stand up as living 
and active, and to reveal their thought and 
intent. 

There is a sacred Scripture which says, 
“The Word of God is living and active, 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and quick 
to discern the thoughts and intents of the 
heart.” (Heb. iv. 12). Also that ‘‘Without 
Him (the Living Word) was not anything 
made that was made,”—even Christ ‘“‘through 
whom the worlds were made,” and “who up- 
holdeth all things by the Word of His power;”’ 
and “‘the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among men,’’ and that the name of Christ 
crucified is still announced in the Revelation 
a called ‘‘the Word of God.’’ 


As a religious Society we continue, in con- 
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sonance with the Scripture, to acknowledge 
Christ, “‘the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever,’’ as the Word of God; who speaks the 
secret counsel of the Father directly to our 
spirits, and is the ‘‘one Mediator between 
God and Man,’’ “‘who can speak to our condi- 
tion,’’ “‘And this is the Word which by the 
gospel is preached unto you,’’—even the in- 
speaking Word of Life to every man’s heart. 
And this is the living and essential Word 
which the congregation or the man must wait 
upon in every season of devotion, if his wor- 
ship is to be “‘in spirit and in truth.”’ 

Apart from the Living Word, worship can 
do nothing. Many words and many views may 
come into the mind, and they seem so sound 
and good in themselves, that we think that 
they might, if given to the air, edify others. 
But they all remain as a dead letter, till in a 
living waiting we find the living Verb, —that 
Word which as a quickening Spirit starts 
them all into life and breathes through them 
a message of grace. 

Worship can afford, in order to be worship, 
to look for and wait for its Verb,--its living 
and active Word of Life,— that makes all the 
otherwise dead bones of its language or of its 
silence stand up and live. It can afford no 
substitute voice as an easement of impatience. 
‘Tho’ the vision tarry, wait for it.’ Only 
Life, whether wordless or vocal, can be min- 
istry. Only the Life can be worship. Pray- 
ing is spirit-life, else it is not prayer. Praise 
is the life of the spirit, else tuning in its 
name is dead intonation. And the words of 
Christ to a man, scriptural or voiceless, — 
“‘they are spirit and they are life.’’ He that 
in all these things ‘‘hath the Son, hath life, 
and he that hath not the Son of God,”’ in his 
work or acts of worship, “‘hath not life.’’ 

Christ the Word is thus the Bible’s Verb, 
and worship’s Verb. Christ has and is the 
key-note that opens Scriptures to our under- 


jointed fabric of truths into one solid arch of 
Truth. He is the living nucleus about which 
all the atoms of worship co-ordinate in har- 
mony. Let worship find its Verb, and wait till 
He is found, else it renders a spurious trans- 
lation and a forgery. 

He is “‘the better part,’’ at whose feet 


ceeded out of his mouth. 













standing; the key-stone that binds the dis- 


Mary sat to hear the gracious words that pro- 
And not by bread 
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alone shall man live, 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’’ 
silence of all flesh is often the one possible 
condition 
voice; which they that hear shall live. 
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“‘but by every word that 
The 


in which we can hear that Divine 
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The Testimony of Hugh Stamper, of Lurgan, 
Ireland, near his departure out of this life. 


About twenty friends he 


being present, 


said, ‘‘l die in the same faith that I have 
made profession of, and lived in, and suffered 


for these twenty-three years. All the 


desire | have to live, is to see Truth pros- 
per, and if sufferings come, I am willing to 
suffer for it. 
den lies at my door. | 
man, neither have I been burthensome to any, 


There is no weight or bur- 
have wronged no 


but always if there was any difference, I suf- 
fered wrong for peace-sake. I have not op- 
pressed any man. So, my dear friends, walk in 
love one to another, passing by infirmities, 
forgiving one another, for even as Christ said, 
‘*if ye forgive not one another, how shall your 
Heavenly Father forgive you?’ even as he 
who would not forgive his brother missed of 
pardon. Keep the heart void of offense to- 
ward-God and man, and when any evil doth 
appear, judge it down with the light. 

Walk humbly before your God and be of a pure 
mind to Him in true love one towards another, 
and stand not at a distance one from another, 
for envy and strife lead from God, and eat as 
doth a canker. Blessed be the Lord God for- 
ever. Bear up your heads, and give not away 
your crowns for any visible thing here below, 
for they are but trifles, and things of no value 


**Dear friends, in the suffering of all things 
you shall come to wear the crown. ‘No cross, 
no crown;’ take notice of that; that your bow 
may abide in full strength in the needful time, 
when the pains of death come upon you, 
which will come upon all. Death troubles 
me not, for blessed be the Lord forever, since 
1 lay on this my bed of sickness, there 
nothing but peace on every side. 

‘**My dear friends, I desire you in tender 
love, to love one another, and you will be an 
honor to God and one to another. Bear the 
daily cross that you may be crowned when 
time shall be no more . ‘If the righteous 
scarcely be saved where shall the wicked and 
ungodly appear?’ Oh! the joy and endless fe- 
licity that shall be upon the righteous, and 
what horror and misery shall be upon the 
wicked. And dear friends, have not a bare 
profession, but walk answerably to what you 
profess, that your bow may stand in full 
strength, as mine doth at this time. 

So my dear friends, do not run in your own 
wills, but wait daily upon the Lord, and let 
your whole dependence be upon Him, that you 
may come in at the right door, for whosoever 
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climbeth up another way is a thief and a rob- | toms prevail. It is this congregation that gives | the fields, teaching his people how to cultivate ariser 
ber. Cast your care upon the Lord, and He} up its rabbi to Cincinnati. The New York | their soil in the best way, how to breed sheep, great 
will in no wise cast you off, but He will work | seminary, representing the well-bred, relig-| work in wood, and wool, and iron; and as he was t 
in you, and for you, and you will become the|ious Jew, who is faithful to essential Judaism | had apprentices he read to them the Bible and what 
children of the day, and of the light . . . |of the past, but who realizes that the world | other good books—all the while himself living the ¥ 
Friends, you know these things before; this| moves. This class, small in number, is trying| the higher life. It was slow, discouraging that 
is to stir up your minds, to stand steadfast | to keep alive Judaism in America, and these | work; the custom of centuries cannot easily Prise 
in the Truth. Be faithful in the day of small|two seminaries, one in Cincinnati and the | be altered. , impo: 
things, and despise them not, and the Lord| other in New York, both with new financial} It takes a braver man to live a life of that cient: 
will make you rulers over much. So shall] resources and new presidents, are for the| kind than it does to face a cannon, and when of th 
you be honorable men and women, and He|training of rabbis of the modern American| the victory is won for the right, as it surely of tl 
will shower down multitudes of blessings upon| type. This class of Jew is also tremendously | will be, it is a victory of peace, which always subje 
your heads”. . . alive to its responsibility for the Oriental Jew | counts for more than the bloody victories of Th 
Just before he died he sat up in his bed and | who is in America in such vast numbers. Zi- | war.—S. Dubois in the Presbyterian. tinct 
spoke these words, ‘*‘ Now, Lord Jesus, receive | onism is an example of effort put forth to ben- er ae duali 
my soul into thy everlasting kingdom of glory, | efit either those already here or to prevent | The Confessors of Peace from the Second Century testi! 
for thy kingdom is from everlasting to ever-| others from coming. Inthe same uplifting to the Era of Mahomet. ascet 
lasting.”’ agency list there are to be placed the Jewish s the r 
He departed this life the ninth of the Sev-| Chautauqua, the National Jewish Farm, and X. riage 
enth Month, 1676, aged about sixty-five years. | the Baron de Hirsch charities. Such is the} A resident of Gaul, at the time of Julian, ing 
—Selected. Jewish situation, religious and social, in we was ie i the historian. "an anity 
. iced & : ica at the moment, and such some of the ef-| life of Martin of Tours, a contemporary, Sul- ing | 
Jewish Situation in America. forts to improve it.—Boston Transcript. picius says of him that he had been bred to a 
Jews of America are not divided so much imp aae the profession of arms, but on his conversion per; 
upon theology as upon traditions and present An Indian Hero to Christianity, he declined the service. In vice 
conditions. All are orthodox, in that they D india s . : his answer to Julian for the reason of his offici 
cling to the essentials of Jewish theology, and} It was hot; we were thirsty and tired; even} conduct on this occasion, he used the words Th 
to the Seventh-day Sabbath, for in no quarter | the ears of our donkeys hung flopping along previously employed by so many of the faith- was 
in this country has the proposition to change | their faces as we slowly scuffled along through ful—‘‘I am a Christian, therefore I cannot of a 
to a First-day Sabbath, made serious headway. | the dust of an Arizona desert towards a Zuni} fight.’’ Similar was the rejoinder, some years Turn 
Jews in America may be divided into three| pueblo. We could see it in the far distant, 4] earlier, of one who, being found in the army, ity, | 
distinct classes. First, there are the com- | black, square hill outlined against the horizon. | pyt refusing to fight, underwent examination and | 
mercial Jews who, like so many Protestants,| Soon we came to little patches of potatoes, | at Tarsus, of Cilicia, the city of the Apostle the | 
are such only in name. They rarely go to re-| watermelons, beans, onions; in fact, all sorts) Paul, Replying to the query as to his nate | deve 
ligous services, save perhaps at holiday time. | of garden truck. After having lived several | and condition, he replied: ‘‘I am called Tar- name 
Second, there are a comparatively small num- | months on surveyors’ stores, tinned stuffs, and | achus by my father; but my military name is and 
ber of faithful men and women, Americans in| smoked meats, we were glad to see the gar-| Victor. I have led a military life, and am a two 
all respects, and profoundly impressed with | dens. Roman. I was born at Claudiopolis, a city (Ida 
their responsibility to Judaism of the past,} A queer village it was. Just one great} of Jsauria, and because I am a Christian I have “he 
and to their fellow Jews. _ Finally, there are | house, looking for all the world like a lump | abandoned my profession as a soldier.” (A. 1 
the hundreds of thousands of foreign Jews, | of mud on the end of a shingle. It was four Now, in the middle of the fourth century, ists 
here during the last ten years, speaking a for- | stories high, with not a window-frame in all] we may seek almost in vain for the like clear spre 
eign tongue and thinking foreign thoughts. | the three hundred rooms. The Zuni Indians testimony on the part of the clergy. Clark- the « 
They are from Russia, chiefly, and very poor. | made us welcome and brought jars of water to| son’s remark hereabout may be appropriately thre 
They are poor not alone in finances, but in| us for drinking, washing and cooking purposes. | quoted: ‘‘ It had been formerly held unlawful one 
ambition, in ideas. They cling to the old} And water is the most precious thing in that} for Christians to fight at all: it was now in- sor, 
form of worship. Their synagogues suggest | region for hundreds of miles. As soon as we | sinuated as if it was allowable if they fought mad 
Orientalism and not Americanism. Men sit ou} had rested a little while we started to look} under the banner of Christian emperors, for A 
the main floor, while the women are huddled | about, and almost the first person we met Was | bloodshed in war was more excusable in the bish 
into the gallery, often behind a screen. Men|a young Indian dressed in uniform-—not quite | cause of virtue and religion. This new in- was 
wear their hats during service, and much of |a soldier's uniform but very much like it. We terpretation of the old tenet afforded a salve kno’ 
the time walk about and chat with their neigh-| approached each other and, after shaking | to the consciences of many, and helped (when met 
bors. For the most part these Jews are| hands, he addressed us in faultless English, | the idolatrous oath was modified) to take off of C 
crowded into the lower East Side of Manhat-| making us welcome to Zuni; hoped that we|that other part of the objectiun to a military Max 
tan—New York city. Estimates have been | would find it convenient to stay a long t*me, | life which consisted in the unlawfulness of mad 
made putting the number of Jews in New York | and asked us to make his home our headquar- | fighting. Hence the unlawfulness of fighting of t 
at six hundred thousand, but the number is too | ters while we were in that vicinity. began to be given up. We find, however, poli 
high by two hundred thousand, certainly by| In travelling this wide world over I have|that here and there an ancient Father still ferr 
one hundred and fifty thousand. Even so, | never come across a braver man than that In-| retained it as a religious tenet; but, these on 
New York is by far the greatest centre of|dian. Amid poverty, squalor and want, he} dropping off one after another it ceased at trez 
Jewish population in the world, London, Vien- | was living the life of a Christian gentleman | Jength to be a doctrine of the church, and left of 
na, Chicago and the rest not being in any de-| among his people, unashamed of his life or| her to all the deep war-degeneracy of subse- bee 
gree in the same class. A stroll on the lower | theirs, doing all he could with skill and tact | quent ages.” Thus early, after the bright that 
East Side of New York will cause one to meet |'to lead them to better things, both in their] testimony-bearing of multitudes, do we find tea 
Jeremiah, Hosea, Habakkuk, indeed all of the | method of work and in their spiritual life. | this tenet so honored in the Beatitudes rap- the’ 
biblical characters one ever studied. They|He was a graduate of the Indian school at idly on the wane, and becoming year by year and 
are there in the flesh as truly as they were| Carlisle, Pa. He loved his people with a sur- | more dim, and on the verge of seeming ex- be ; 
in Jerusalem in the time of Christ. Dr | passing love. They were poor, ignorant and | tinguishment. 1 
Kohler has been for twenty years rabbi of the | superstitious. He was a highly-cultured gen-| Martin, of Tours, having been made bishop leni 
temple in Fifth avenue, whose gilded dome | tleman, and here he was giving them—without | of Avila, in Spain, was afforded an oppor- mu 
rising above the trees on the east side of Cen-| any hope of pay—the fruit of long years of tunity to manifest in a notable manner his Cor 
tral Park is familiar to all strangers. em- | toil in learning the laws and lessons that have | adherence to the Scripture testimony of peace, two 
ple Beth-E! Congregation is not unlike the | made the white man what he is He had one} and his opposition to the shedding of blood. rec 
congregation of churches, Protestant and Cath- | room in the house fitted up with the convenien- |The occasion arose in connection with what san 
olic, near by. Refinement and Occidental cus-| ces of civilization. His days were spent in| was stigmatized as the heresy of the newly- ma 
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arisen sect of the Priscillianists. There isa 
great deal of confusion of statement as to what 
was the doctrinal belief of those people, and 
what they practised—their adversaries being 
the witnesses. Mosheim makes the admission, 
that ‘‘to ascertain the real doctrines of the 
Priscillianists, is very difficult, and perhaps 
impossible,” and again: “* No one of the an- 
cients has accurately described the doctrines 
of the lriscillianists; on the contrary, some 
of them have perplexed and obscured the 
subject.” 

Their tenets appeared to be more or less 
tinctured by Manicheism, with its complex 
dualistic theories of light and darkness. Their 
testimonies are represented as being after the 
ascetic order, enjoining austerities of all sorts, 
the rejection of flesh food, disapproval of mar- 
riage. Presumably, being opposed to the kill- 
ing of animals for food, they prized Christi- 
anity’s principle of peace. While maintain- 
ing their connection with the church, they 
“avoided taking the elements in the Lord’s sup- 
per; but secretly they celebrated Divine ser- 
vice in their own manner, allowing women to 
officiate ” (Schaff), 

The name of this very much persecuted sect 
was derived from a rich and gifted Spaniard 
of a distinguished family, named Priscillian. 
Turning aside from a life of luxury and frivol- 
ity, he early gave his attention to philosophical 
and moral studies, and, being dissatisfied with 
the lapsed condition of Catholic Christianity, 
developed a system which ultimately took his 
name. Two bishops joined themselves thereto, 
and a number of women united, but, other 
two bishops, men reputed of a worldly life 
(Idacius and Ithacius), violently opposed the 
heresy,” which, at the synod of Saragossa 
(A. D. 380), was condemned, and all Priscillian- 
ists declared excommunicate. The schism still 
spreading, an appeal by the hostile bishops to 
the emperor, Gratian, resulted in an edict of 
threatened banishment. Then followed the 
assassination of the emperor, to whose succes- 
sor, Maximus, the Catholic bishops successfully 
made a fresh appeal. 

At this critical juncture appeared the good 
bishop, Martin, of Tours. At that time he 
was residing at the city of Triers (later, 
known as Treves), on the Moselle, the second 
metropolis of the Roman empire from the time 
of Constantine, and a great ecclesiastical centre. 
Maximus having come thither, to him Martin 
made earnest protest that it was an unheard 
of thing that a matter of distinctly church 
polity or discipline should have been thus re- 
ferred to the adjudication of a secular court, 
on principles of the civil law. He hence en- 
treated the emperor to at Jeast spare the lives 
of Priscillian and his associates, who had 
been specially condemned, and to rest content 
that a bishop’s synod had declared them false 
teachers, and that they had been deprived of 
their churches. The trial was thus delayed, 
and Maximus gave his promise that there should 
be no shedding of blood. 

This promise proved as futile as, a mil- 
lenium later, did the safe-conduct of Sigis- 
mund, in saving Huss from the Council of 
Constance. The emperor taking his leave, yet 
two other bishops followed him with their 
recommendation of severity, re-inforcing the 
same by considerations of cupidity in thus 
making it easy to secure the estates of the 
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rich Priscillian and his followers. A fresh im- 
peachment was also introduced, to wit, that 
the tendency of the false doctrines was to 
encourage impurity. By this subterfuge the 
matter could be brought before the civil court. 
The hearing of the case having been entrusted 
to a severe judge, Priscillian was condemned 
not only as a false teacher, or heretic, but, 
further, as a violator of the laws, and upon 
him and his principal adherents was inflicted 
the penalty of death by the sword. This oc- 
curred at the imperial city of Treves in 385. 

“*It was the first time,” says Schaff, “ that 
a Christian was punished with death on account 
of heresy, and all Christendom felt the shock.” 
‘**The instigators of this capital execution for 
heresy,” remarks another, “were, however, 
regarded with abhorrence by the bishops of 
Gaul and Italy; for it was not yet considered 
among Christians as a pious and righteous 
act to deliver heretics over to the civil power 
to be punished.” Later, indeed, the ecclesi- 
astical power itself with rack and torture and 
pyre of faggots, became judge and executioner, 
and the rancorous zeal of Idacius and Ithacius, 
of Spain, under Galerian and Maximus, but 
foreshadowed the bloody inquest of Torque- 
mada under Ferdinand and Isabella, called ** the 
Most Catholic.” 

Again Martin, of Tours, returning to Treves, 
found there one bishop of the condemnatory 
synod, Theognist, who, fearless of the em- 
peror’s displeasure, declared most emphatically 
against the whole proceeding, and testified his 
disunity with all those who had taken any 
part in it. Ere Martin entered the city, how- 
ever, he had been warned by Maximus that he 
must keep peace with the bishops. Worthy 
was Martin’s answer, that he ‘*would come 
with the peace of God.” The emperor’s ap- 
peals to Martin and Theognist to be reconciled 
to Ithacius and his party proved unavailing, 
and he dismissed them in anger. Maximus 
had already resolved to despatch a military 
force to Spain to suppress the Priscillianists. 
Now, the tribunes with plenary powers, were 
actually sent to the peninsula. To save many 
unhappy creatures from ruin, it is said that 
Martin acceded to the emperor’s desire to 
restore the bishops to church felluwship. Nev- 
ertheless, when Ambrose of Milan, came some- 
what later to Treves, he took the same stand 
that Martin had originally done, accounting 
the offense of the bishops so grievous a one 
that their claim to stand as teachers of the 
people ought not to be countenanced. 

It remains to be said that the bloody re- 
moval of Priscillian and his friends, with a 
fresh condemnation by the synod of Toledo, 
in the year 400, failed to arrest the pregress 
of the movement. When the Visigoths, who 
held the Arian belief, passing over the Pyre- 
nees, broke into the Iberian peninsula, the 
peaceful Priscillianists fared badly. The new 
occupants of the land had little appreciation 
of the non-fighting testimonies prevailing in 
the earlier centuries. The sect survived till 
the latter part of the sixth century. 

(To be continued. ) 
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‘**THE blossoms of spring are the prophets 


of autumn, so a joyful service in youth 
promises a rich fruitage in after years.” 
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CHRISTIAN works are animate love and faith. 
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Inhabitants of Our Southern Mountains. 

Dr. William Frost, President of Berea Col- 
lege, in the mountains of eastern Kentucky, 
recently delivered an interesting address on 
**Qur Contemporary Ancestors in the Southern 
Mountains.”’ 

These millions of people—American for 
four or five generations — who are living to 
all intents and purposes in the conditions of 
the colonial times! these people form an ele- 
ment unaccounted for by the census, un- 
reckoned with in all our inventories of 
national resources. And their remoteness is 
by no means measured by the mere distance 
in miles. It is, as it were, a longer journey 
from Northern Ohio to Eastern Kentucky, 
than from America to Europe; for one day’s 
ride brings us into the eighteenth century. 

Now, the ancestors of our mountain friends 
‘went West” under the same mighty impulses 
which peopled Western New York and Ohio. 
But they unconsciously stepped aside from the 
great avenues of commerce and of thought. 
This is the excuse for the Rip Van Winkle 
sleep. They have been beleaguered by na- 
ture. The vastness of the mountain region 
which has enveloped this portion of our fel- 
low-countrymen, has been concealed by the 
fact that it was parceled out among so many 
different Commonwealths. The mountainous 
back-yards of nine States abut upon the lofty 
ridges which separate the Virginias, bound 
Kentucky on the east, divide Tennessee from 
North Carolina and Alabama. This is one 
of God’s grand divisions, this Appalachian 
America. It has no coast like Scotland, no 
inland lakes or navigable rivers like Switzer- 
land. The surface varies greatly in elevation 
and geologic structure, but as a place for 
human habitation the entire region has one 
characteristic—the lack of natural means of 
communication. Its highways are the beds of 
streams; commerce and intercourse are condi- 
tioned by horseflesh and saddle bags. | recall 
an early experience when enjoying the hospi- 
tality of a mountain home. 

‘*When you cannot get what you need at 
this little store down by the creek, where do 
you go?” 

The mountain woman answered with a frank 
smile, “‘I go without.” 

And it appeared that she had never been to 
any town or city in her life. Is the lamp 
chimney lacking? The mountain potteries 
are still making flambeaux, lamps of almost 
classic patterns, in which grease is burned 
with a floating wick. Is the sawmill remote? 
In the high mountains, where streams are 
small and mills impracticable, the whipsaw is 
brought into use, and two men will get out 
300 or 400 feet of boards from the logs in a 
day. Handmills for grinding can still be con- 
structed by well brought up mountain men, 
and in some places they have not yet lost the 
tradition of the fashioning of the old English 
crossbow. And who does not have a feeling 
akin to reverence in the presence of a hand 
loom? When a mountain maid speaks of her 
‘‘wheel,” she does not refer to a bicycle, but 
to a spinning wheel of our ancestors, her use 
of which here in our mountains calls to mind 
the sudden and entire disappearance of cloth 
making from the list of household industries. 

In examining social life and its variations 
in the movatains, we discover a new kind of 
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isolation, a higher potency of loneliness. 
people are not only isolated from the centres 
and thoroughfares or the world, but isolated 
from one another. The families who live 
along one valley form a community by them- 
selves, and the children grow up with almost 
no examples or analogies of life outside these 
petty bounds. As we needa fresh air fund 
for the little ones of the city, we need a 
fresh idea fund for these sons and daughters 
of solitude. 

A word deserves to be said of the native 
refinement of many of the mountain women. 
The staid combination of a black sunbonnet 
and a cob pipe is not unusual, and the shrill 
voice that betokens desperation in life’s strug- 
gles may be heard. There is an utter frank- 
ness in questioning a stranger. ‘‘Who might 
you-all be? Where are ye aimin’ to go? 
What brung ye up this air way off branch? 
Where do ye live at?) Where’s yer old man? 
(This to a lady engaged in extension work!) 
How old be ye?’ Yet there is withal a real 
kindliness and a certain shy modesty, and often 
a passionate eagerness to note points of su- 
periority which may be imitated. Asa rule, 
the proprieties of life are observed to a sur- 
prising degree; and a mountain woman cer- 
tainly suggests her descent from Eve when 
she appears at a meeting on the hottest sum- 
mer’s day wearing woolen mitts as her tribute 
to conventionality! 

The narrowness of their horizon may pre- 
pare us to understand their religion. They 
have lost the Protestant idea that a minister 
must be an educated man. Ignorance makes 
men positive, and the barriers of orthodoxy 
have been raised to a very commanding 
height. The habit of literal interpretation 
has raised up many champions of the doctrine 
of a flat earth. ‘‘Dew yeou perpose to take 
Joshuar inter yeour leetle school and larn him 
the shape of the yearth? Don’t the Bible 
tell us that the yearth’s got eends an’ founda- 
tions an’ corners? And that the sun runs 
from one eend on hit ter the other? Let God 
be true and every man a liar!’ 

The few representatives of this obscure 
people who have made their way to regions of 
greater opportunity have shown no mean na- 
tive endowment. Lincoln himself is an exam- 
ple. How the mountains are to be enlight- 
ened, however, is a double problem—first, as 
to means, and secondly, as to the method. 
The first question is one of philanthropy, and 
the second question is one of pedagogics. 
There could not be a clearer call for the inter- 
vention of intelligent, patriotic assistance. 
We are sometimes remonstrated with for 
breaking in upon this Arcadian simplicity, and 
we have had our own migsivings. But it must 
be remembered that ruthless change is knock- 
ing at the door of every mountain cabin. The 
jackals of civilization have already abused the 
confidence of many a highland home. 

The means for extending this saving aid 
must be furnished by the patriotic people of 
the nation. It cannot be left to the States 
concerned, for these are all poor Southern 
States, inexperienced in popular education. 
Appalachian America is a ward of the nation 
—such a ward as we never had before. The 
mountain man is not to be compared with the 
negro, except in the basal fact of need. Nor 
can he be compared with the Western pio- 
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neer, for the Western frontier had always a 


certain proportion of educated leaders, and it 
was closely knit by family and commercial ties 
with the older and richer part of the land. 
But Appalachian America is a frontier with- 
out any related back tier, and must be dealt 
with accordingly. The native capacity of the 
mountain people is well established, and their 
response to well directed efforts has been sur- 
prisingly ready. 





“THY GENTLENESS HATH MADE ME 
GREAT.” 
(Ps. xviii: 35.) 
BY W. T. SLEEPER. 
Our Heavenly Father’s gentleness 
Doth make his servants great, 
And loyal to their sovereign, 
They on his bidding wait. 


The sun arising calmly 
Awakes ten thousand tongues, 
Leaving his chamber softly 
He’s hailed by myriad songs, 
The placid moon in silence 
Uplifts the mighty main, 
The dews descending gently 
Refresh the wide world-plain, 
Vast mines and balmy islands 
In silent chambers grow, 
Through countless paths and creatures 
Life-currents noiseless flow. 


Not in the wild tornado 
Nor fiery Vulcan’s noise 
Did God bespeak the prophet, 
But in a still small voice. 
The world’s most mighty forces, 
Ordained mankind to bless, 
Show not their strength in passion, 
But in sweet gentleness. 
—Boston Transcript. 
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THE TEACHING OF TRUE RELIGION. —True re- 
ligion teaches the soul a high veneration for 


Almighty God; a sincere and upright walking, 


God. It makes a man truly love, honor, and 
obey Him, and therefore careful to know what 
his willis. It renders the heart highly thank- 
ful to Him, as his Creator, Redeemer, and 
Benefactor. It makes a man entirely depend 
on Him, seek Him for guidance, direction, and 
protection, and submit to his will with pati- 
ence and resignation of soul. It gives the law, 
not only to his words and actions, but to his 
very thoughts and purposes; so that he dares 
not entertain any which are unbecoming the 
presence of that God, by whom all our thoughts 
are legible. It crushes all pride and haughti- 
ness, both in a man’s heart and carriage, and 
gives him a humble state of mind before God 
and man. It regulates the passions, and 
brings them into due moderation. It gives a 
man a right estimate of this present world, 
and sets his heart and hopes above it; so that 
he never loves it more than it deserves. It 
makes the wealth and the glory of this world, 
high places, and great preferments, but of 
little consequence to him; so that he is neither 
covetous, nor ambitious, nor over solicitous, 
concerning the advantages of them. It makes 
him value the love of God and the peace of his 
own conscience, above all the wealth and honor 
in the world, and to be very diligent in preserv- 
ing them. He performs all his duties to God 
with sincerity and humility; and, whilst he lives 
on earth, his conversation, his hope, his treas- 
ures, are in Heaven.— Matthew Hale. 









as in the presence of the invisible, all-seeing 
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Science and Industry. 

THE well known De Forest Wireless Tele. 
graph Company will equip the fast trains of 
the New York Central with wireless telegraph 
systems. The experiment will continue for 
two months. The successful accomplishment 
of this will prove a great benefit to railroad 
traffic. 














STATISTICS which have just been published 
in France show that the State sold during the 
past year over 2,600,000 kilogrammes weight 
of cigars and 1,800,000 of cigarettes, the 
quantity of tobacco disposed of amounting to 
about 34,000,000 kilogrammes. The inhabi- 
tants of France smoke annually at the rate of 
a little over two pounds of tobacco per head, 
with an average expenditure of eleven franes 
for each. But addiction to the narcotic varies 
in different localities. For instance, while 
the population of the Department of the Nord 
contrives to get through upward of 2800 
grammes per head in the course of a year, 
that of the Lozere uses only an average of 
400 grammes. The Parisian’s average expen- 
diture on smoking comes to nearly twenty 
francs a year. 



























MALARIA IN THE SouTH.—Prof. Herrick, 
of the Mississippi Agricultural College, in an 
article published in ‘‘The Popular Science 
Monthly,” states that malaria is responsible 
for more sickness among the white population 
of the South than any disease to which it is 
now subject, there having been during the 
year ending Fifth Month 31st, 1900, approxi- 
mately 635,000 cases in the five States, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
South Carolina. 

While fully realizing the gravity of this 
situation the Professor feels certain that the 
day is soon coming when ‘“‘chills and fever” 
will have lost their terrors because we shall 
surely learn how to avoid them, remarking 
that it is most propitious that recent wonder- 
ful discoveries in regard to malaria and yellow 
fever were made on the eve of the South’s 
great awakening on educational and industrial 
subjects. 

























THOSE obliged to live in one room of 4 
boarding house will be glad to know how to 
free their clothing from the musty, stuffy air 
that sometimes affects it. Dried lavender 
flowers, encased in thin muslin bags and laid 
among garments in the trunk or drawers, will 
help somewhat, but oil of lavender will prove 
a potent, faithful and unfailing friend. A few 
spots dropped into a cup of hot water will per- 
fume the air subtly and with a fragrance ir- 
resistibly clean and charming, and a larger 
vessel of this steaming and perfumed water, 
set in a closet or wardrobe, or beneath the 
chair across which dusty-smelling garments 
are hung, will work wonders also. The oil is 
not expensive, and a few drops will go a long 
way. A small saucer containing a very few 
drops of this pungent oil, will drive the flies 
from a dining-room very speedily. 


FRESH air and plenty of sunshine are abso- 
lutely indispensable to give the bloom of health 
to the skin. The bed-room windows should be 
kept open at the top, even during the coldest 
winter nights. Whether the weather be wet 
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or fine, a quick walk in the fresh air must be 
taken at some part of the day, even if it in- 
yolves a slight risk of catching cold. In these 
days of brain exhaustion from continual over- 
pressure, fresh air is the very condition of life 
to us, and it is far better for the neurotic wo- 
man to run the chance of an occasional cold 
than to accustom herself to become a coddle 
in hot rooms. The veil, thought by many to 
be a protection, is often, curiously enough, 
the cause of much mischief to a sensitive skin. 
Unless the veil is of the most costly make, 
the rough threads will rub the face, making 
it red and sore, and the dye may also be most 
harmful. 

VALUE OF COMMON SENSE.—A little wit is 
often better than a great amount of muscle. 
Astory is told of a. Pittsburg iron company 
years ago that bought a large amount of old 
bomb shells for the iron that was in them. 
The shells were not loaded but in order to 
melt them it was necessary that they be bro- 
ken into pieces. An attempt was made to re- 
duce them with a sledge hammer; but to no 
effect and the project was given up thinking 
they would be of little use to them. Some 
days after a man came along who said, *‘] un- 
derstand you have a job for a man here.”’ 
“Yes we want that pile of bombs broken,’’ 
was the reply. “‘How much will you pay?’’ 
“We will give you 6} cents a piece if you will 
agree to break them all.” ‘‘I’ll take the con- 
tract,”’ said the man. It was a cold day and 
the man immediately set to work. But he did 
not take a sledge. He carefully placed each 
bomb with its mouth up and therein poured 
water until they were full, then went into the 
office, made out his bill and told them he 
would call in the morning for his pay. The 
water having frozen during the night in the 
morning the bombs were found nicely broken 
up.—Stavanger Mirror. 


SCIENCE AND FattH.—*‘Every religious 
man,” Murphy says, “‘believes that God is in 
all his creation; he may therefore reasonably 
expect that those discoveries which reveal the 
structure of the universe, and the processes 
by which it has assumed its present form, will 
throw a reflected light, not perhaps upon the 
Divine nature, but on the Divine government; 
and if he is unable to see any such connection 
between the things of Science and Faith, his 
natural inference will be, not that there is no 
such connection, but that it is yet to be dis- 
covered. ”’ , 

The same writer, Joseph John Murphy, of 
Ireland, is quoted by the late Professor Cope 
as saying, ““There is no action which may not 
become habitual, and no habit which may not 
be inherited.’ 

Says Dr. Joseph Henry, in United States 
Patent Office Report: ‘‘The great aim of sci- 
ence is the discovery of truth; and the pro- 
verbial veneration entertained for it by the 
human mind is a sure indication that truth, 
and the whole truth, will always be conducive 
to the real progress of nations or individuals, 
and that to present it simply as a proposition 
without special application is the best means 
of supplanting error. 


_ Boys snp HOUSEKEEPING.—Four years ago 
Ina suburban town in New Jersey, two lads 


of sixteen, having between them eighty-seven 


XUM 


cents in money, started a business enterprise. 
One of the boys had always enjoyed helping 
his mother in her housewifery, particularly 
when the season came round for making pre- 
serves and pickles. When a summer of inva- 
lidism laid the mother aside, the family made 
up their minds that the next winter would be 
marked by a diminution of the canned and pre- 
served fruit, of which all were fond, but they 
reckoned without the pluck and energy of the 
eldest son. He used his vacation in doing all 
by himself what his mother had formerly done, 
and in the autumn her preserve closet showed 
fully supplied shelves. It was this experience 
that emboldened him and a companion to go, 
very simply and mo«cstly, anu undertaking to 
fill only small orders at a small profit, into the 
business of making preserves. To-day, after 
four years, one young partner having retired 
and gone into other business, the original be- 
ginner is the proprietor of a large and paying 
plant. He supplies housekeepers over an ex- 
tended area with their jams, jellies, canned 
fruits and pickles, for a whole season; his 
trade-mark stands for excellent work; he has 
a line of business that an older merchant 
might envy. This is a demonstration of what 
good sense, thoroughness and push will do, 
when united with practical knowledge and a 
very little ready money. 

Why are mothers in general so reluctant to 
let the boys assist in the housework? There 
is no reason in the wide world why a boy 
should not make beds, wash and iron, and 
wash dishes, quite as handily and neatly as a 
girl, and the muscles that respond so eagerly 
to the demands of base ball and football can 
be trained without crouble to the lifting of 
many a domestic load. Whatever you do, 
mothers, or leave undone, do not forget so to 
bring up the boys, that they may feel some of 
the responsibility of the home. They will be 
better sons and brothers for this training, 
very possibly better men of business for it, 
and very certainly, better husbands bye and 


bye, for girls who are fortunate to marry 
them.— Christian Herald. 


As announced in our news columns for Fifth 
Month 2nd, Miller Reese Hutchison, an elec- 
trical engineer, has invented an *‘Acousticon’’ 
which, it is claimed, will enable the deaf to 
hear. The device involves all the important 
principles of the telephone, plus Hutchison’s 
inventions, the effect of which is to givé such 
intensity to sound waves that they will pene- 
trate ears that have never before heard a 
sound. 

The ‘*Acousticon,’’ as described in the New 
York Sun, is in three pieces, which may be 
carried in the pocket. That called the re- 
ceiver—which in the telephone would be called 
the transmitter—is a vulcanized rubber disc 
about three inches in diameter. To its back 
is attached a hook by which it may be sus- 
pended from a waistcoat pocket. The reverse 
face of the disc is hollowed and in the hollow 
certain gases, the composition being known 
only to M. R. Hutchinson, are hermetically 
sealed. 

The other two pieces are the earpiece, 
which corresponds to the receiver of a tele- 
phone, and the battery. The latter is about 
three inches long, two inches wide and half an 
inch thick. It contains several cells, which 





supply the electric current. Wires connect 
| the three pieces of the machine. 

When Hutchison is operating his invention 
he stows the battery away in his waistcoat 
pocket. The sound that is to be transferred, 
whether it be the voice or some other sound, 
is caught by the receiver and intensified be- 
fore it passes to the ears of the subject. 

M. R. Hutchinson recently gave a successful 
test of his instrument in New York. Dr. 
Van Tassel of the deaf-mute institute said 
that the invention would reduce to a minimum 
most of the difficulties that have to be met 
with in teaching a mute to talk. With the 
*“Acousticon’’ the mute can hear himself or 
herself talk,-and thus hear what speech sounds 
like. Last year M. R. Hutchinson went to Eng- 
land and gave several tests of his instrument. 
One test was given at Buckingham Palace and 
Queen Alexandria bestowed a gold medal upon 
the inventor. 


A Noble Experience of Dr. John Fothergill. 

How say they that scandal is always an ap- 
pendage to the Tea Table; that its subjects 
are ever drawn from the very reprehensible 
and poisonous source of defamation? | am 
happy that I have seldom been able, experi- 
mentally to acknowledge the propriety of this 
assertion; this afternoon hath been one of the 
many which | have seen devoted to recounting 
deeds of worth. Among other exalted charac- 
ters, and memorable anecdotes, the celebrated 
Doctor Fothergill has been introduced; he fig- 
ures in the line of the gentle virtues; it vi- 
brates sweetly upon my ear in the recital, and 
I will by transcribing it infix the substance at 
leaSu upots the page of memory. He was upon 
the road and alone; a highwayman crossing 
his path demanded his purse; the assailant 
was a youth whose agitated frame visibly be- 
trayed the perturbation of his soul. Fother- 
gill expostulated, but the unfortunate invader 
persisted in his demand— ‘‘Thou art,’’ said the 
humane physician, ‘‘in the morning of life, 
and unhackneyed in the walks of vice; thy 
mind is abhorrent to thy present course; ex- 
traordinary circumstances must have conspired 
to drive thee upon so desperate an expedient; 
—here is what may answer thy present exi- 
gencies,” and he presented his purse; ‘‘this is 
no place for particular enquiries, but my name 
is Fothergill; I practice physic in London— 
possibly thou mayst have heard of me; if thou 
can put confidence enough in me, call upon 
me there, my lodgings may easily be found, 
and I promise thee I’ll be thy friend.’’ How 
dignified are the steps of a man seeking to re- 
claim, by such extraordinary efforts too, a fel- 
low creature posted in the high road to de- 
struction. 

Some mornings after the guvod doctor is 
seated at the breakfast table, a stranger very 
importunately requests to see him; he sup- 
poses a patient, and his humane feelings are 
immediately engaged; it was indeed a patient, 
his disease, however, of the mental kind. The 
son of adversity presents—‘‘I come, sir, rely- 
ing upon and confiding in the fame of your un- 
sullied virtues” —and he prostrated himself at 
his feet; they instantly retired to a private 
apartment, and the unpracticed culprit un- 
bosomed himself to this excellent man. ‘‘An 
erroneous education, sir, has been the source 
of my ruin; my father bred me a gentleman, 
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yet in that character it was not in his power 
to support me. I was early initiated into a 
life of dissipation, and amid the licentious 
round | am stripped of every farthing; no 
friendly hand presents; the walks of rectitude 
are barred against me, nor is there an avenue 
which. I can enter; but one alternative re- 
mained, either to arm myself against my own 
life, or point the pistol at the breast of an- 
other; a love of existence prevailed, and | 
have assaulted, with impious despair, the man 
on whom the welfare of a very large propor- 
tion of my fellow creatures depended, yet my 
reliance on your honor, sir, is implicit; and if, 
by your means, { could be placed anywhere out 
of the knowledge of those who have witnessed 
my misfortunes, where | might obtain support, 
my obligation to you would be eternal.”” White 
robed mercy still triumphs in the bosom of the 
doctor; after some deliberation he proposed to 
the young man some honorable employment 
abroad, he said he could have no objection, 
provided he could be taken out of the country 
which had witnessed his misfortunes. The 
man of feeling rejoined, he would consider 
what might be done for him. This he did ef- 
fectually, for by his interest in the course of 
a few days he was provided for, in the East 
India Company. ‘The start of the young ad- 
venturer was lucrative; two or three years en 
riched him beyond his utmost hopes; and he 
returned penetrated with the deepest sense of 
his patron’s benignity; once more he pros- 
trates himself at the feet of the doctor. 
‘**Take, sir, the life of the man you rescued 
from destruction!’’ The comments upon this 
anecdote so much to the honor of Doctor Fo- 
thergill, are obvious; and the result such as 
reason would teach us to expect. A useful 
member of society is restored to his family, 
to his friends, and to himself; a good citizen 
is saved to the State, and by proper exertions 
of lenity an unhappy being is stopped in his 
carer of iniquity. 

Is it not worthy of consideration whether it 
would not be of much more utility viewed as 
a political object only, for every government 
to endeavor to reclaim instead of cutting off, 
in the midst of their days, those who have 
but just entered the devious walks of vice. 

CONSTANTIA. 

NEW YorK, Second Month 25, 1808. 

(Copied for Elizabeth Pearsall). 
How one Woman Endured. 

It has often been noted, that when un- 
dergoing great physical stress and hardship, 
woman endures the strain better than man, and 
is delivered from the emergency with her fac- 
ulties more perfectly under her control. And 
the peculiar part of it all is, that the more 
finely bred she is, and the higher-strung the 
condition of her nervous system, the better 
is she able to withstand trials that cause the 
utter collapse of those possessing much great- 
er physical strength. A remarkable instance 
illustrative of this, is related by Charles F. 
Lummis in his account of California’s Death 
Valley, and the fearful trip across it, that 
gave it its gruesome name. 

“There is on the globe no other spot so for- 
bidding, so desolate, so deadly. It is a con- 
centration of the hideousness of that whole 
hideous area; and it has a bitter history. 

*“‘One of the most interesting and graphic 
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stories I ever listened to was that related to 
me, several years ago, by one of the survivors 
of the famous Death Valley party of 1849—J. 
W. Brier, an aged Methodist clergyman, who 
preached the first Protestant sermon in Los 
Angeles. 

‘*4 party of five hundred immigrants started 
on the last day of September, 1849, from the 
southern end of Utah, to cross the desert to 
the new mines of California. There were one 
hundred and five canvas-topped wagons drawn 
by sturdy oxen, beside which trudged the 
shaggy men, rifle in hand, while under the 
canvas awnings rode the women and children. 
In a short time there was division of opinion 
as to the proper route across the pathless 
waste in front; and the next day five wagons 
and their people went east to reach Santa Fe 
(whence there were dim Mexican trails to Los 
Angeles), and the rest plunged boldly into the 
desert. The party which went via Santa Fe 
reached California in December, after vast 
suffering. The larger company traveled in 
comfort for a few days. Then they entered 
the Land of Thirst and for more than three 
months wandered lost in that inconceivable 
realm of horror. It was almost impossible to 
get wagons through a country furrowed with 
canyons; and presently they abandoned their 
vehicles, packing what they could upon the 
backs of the oxen. They struggled on to 
glittering lakes only to find them deadly poi- 
son, or but a mirage on barren sands. Now 
and then a wee spring in the mountains gave 
them new life. One by one the oxen dropped; 
day by day the scanty flour ran lower. Nine 
young men who separated from the rest, being 
stalwart and unencumbered with families, 
strayed into Death Valley ahead of the others, 
succumbed to its deadly thirst, and, crawling 
into a little voleanic bowl to escape the cold 
winds of night, left their cuddled bones there 
—where they were found many years later by 
Gov. Blaisdell and his surveyors, who gave 
Death Valley its name. 

The valley lies in Inyo County, and is about 
one hundred and fifty miles long. In width it 
tapers from three miles at its southern end to 
thirty at the northern. It is over two hun- 
dred feet below the sea level. Most of Inyo 
County is a great plateau, averaging five thou- 
sand feet in altitude, and in it, in the south 
end of the Sierra Nevada range, towers the 
loftiest peak in the United States—Mt. Whit- 
ney, fifteen thousand feet high. So, as you 
can imagine, there is a terrible ‘jumping-off 
place’ when one comes to the brink of this ter- 
rible valley. From five thousand feet above 
sea level to two hundred feet below, it is a 
good deal of a drop; and in places it fairly 
looks as if one might take it at ajsingle jump. 
The valley is walled on each side by savage 
and appalling cliffs which rise thousands of 
feet in apparently sheer walls. There are but 
few places where it can well be crossed from 
side to side; for by the time one has trudged 
over those miles of alkali one is generally too 
far gone to climb up the farther rocks to 
safety. It is the very last place. There is 
nothing so deadly even in the hottest parts of 
Africa. Not even a bird flies across that hid- 
eous waste—nature is absolutely lifeless here. 
It is the dryest place in the world—the place 
where one will soonest die of thirst, and where 
the victim soon becomes a perfect mummy. 


. 
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When the melting snows of the Sierra Nevada 
come roaring down the slope in great torrents, 
they do not reach the bottom of Death Val. 
Long before the stream can get there jt 
is swallowed up into the thirsty air and thirg. 
tier sands. The main party of pioneers craggej 
Death Valley at about the middle where it 
is but afew miles wide, but suffered fright. 
With every day their tortures 
The gaunt oxen were so nearly 
dead that their meat was rank poison; and at 
last the starving band had no food for four 
weeks save ox-hide scorched and then boiled 
Day by day some of their 
number sank upon the burning sands, never 
The skeleton survivors were 
One puor fellow 


to a bitter jelly. 


to rise again. 
too weak to help the fallen. 
revived enough to crawl.four awful miles on 
his hands and knees in pursuit of his compan- 
ions, and then died. 

The strongest of the whole party was the 
wee, nervous wife of J. W. Brier, who had 
come to Colorado an invalid, and who shared 
with her boys of four, seven and nine years, 
that indescribable tramp of nine hundred miles, 
For the last three weeks she had to lift her 
athletic husband from the ground every morn- 
ing, and steady him a few moments before he 
could stand; and she was able to help wasted 
giants, who a few months before, could have 
held her upon their palms. When they reached 
the home of a wealthy Spaniard, her husband 
had wasted from one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds to seventy-five, and the others in like 
proportion showing the suffering and priva- 
tions they had undergone. 


Love's Spelling-Book. 

Harry found an old English spelling-book 
about the house which his grandmother had 
used in school and which had a very curious 
way of spelling many words. 
ing over some of the funny spelling when his 
mother called him to her. 

‘How many ways of spelling love have you 
found, Harry?’’ she asked. 

“Only one,’’ he replied. 
same in this book as it is in my spelling-book 


He was laugh- 


“tt is just the 


‘“‘Why,’’ said his mother, ‘‘I know of more 
I think there must be at least 
a dozen ways—possibly a hundred or more.” 
Harry opened his eyes wide in surprise. 
‘Just now,’’ said his mother, “‘you gave 4 
part-of your dinner that the poor Jackson 
boy might have a good meal. 
send a word in the basket, because you did 
not want your right hand to know what your 
left hand did; but nevertheless there was one 
word in the basket spelled out in very large 
Can you guess what it was?” 
“Was it love?’ asked Harry. 
answered his mother. 
week when you put your dime into the mis- 
sionary bank you did not say anything but as 
it rattled down among the other coins I heard 
it speak very distinctly a word which you did 
Do you know what it was?’’ 
‘It must have been love,” again answered 


than one way. 


‘*Yes,’’ said his mother, ‘‘that was another 
And a little while ago, 
as I was watching you play your games out m 
the yard, I saw you step out to make room 
for James Marshall. 


way of spelling love. 


What was that?’’ 
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“Why,’’ exclaimed Harry, ‘‘that was be- 
cause he thought it was his turn, altho’ I was 
sure it was mine, and so were all the rest of 
the boys; but I gave up to him just because | 
wanted him to have a good time.” 

“And you spelled the word in another way,” 
said his mother. 

“Well, 1 declare!” said Harry, “‘it is such 
4 wonderful word that it ought to have a 
spelling-book all to itself.” 

“Tt has,” answered his mother, “‘Our whole 
lives were intended to be primers of love, in 
which we should be constantly spelling out 
the word by kind, thoughtful actions so as to 
make the world a beautiful, happy place in 
which to live.” — Exchange. 





HeroisM.—To sum up, then, heroism is 
largely based upon two qualities: truthfulness 
and unselfishness, a readiness to put one’s own 
pleasure aside for that of others, to be cour- 
teous to all, kind to those younger than your- 
self, helpful to your parents, even if that 
helpfulness demands some slight sacrifice of 
your own pleasure. You must remember that 
these two qualities are true signs of Christian 
heroism. If one is to be a true Christian, one 
must be a Christian hero. True heroism is in- 
separable from true Christianity, and as a step 
toward the former ( would urge most strongly 
and urgently the practice of the latter. — Home 
Magazine. 

“PULFIL YE MY JOY" (Phil. ii: 2). 
Devastated with divinest thirst, 

Tortured and pressed with strong imperious claim, 
Unsated in the midst of boundless store, 
I turn with moistened cup all unappeased. 





Fill up, fill up my heart with bounding joy, 
[ know no rest until beside the marge 
Of ocean fulness of the Master’s mind, 
I see reflections of thy saintly grace. 
H. T. MILLER. 
BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 


————_____ ~o 


Items Concerning the Society. 


A Norte FROM ENGLAND.—There are so few that 
are just where we are, endeavoring to conserve 
all that is precious (and there is so much) in our 
oldfashioned Quakerism, and yet willing to see the 
further light which is coming along, and which if 
wisely viewed and cautiously received will tend 
only to deepen and enrich the truth that we already 
have. It is a position that will most surely lead 
to suffering and to heavy burden-bearing, but it 
feels to me that there is no other position open for 
some of us, if we are livingly to hold our own and 
honestly willing to be faithful in our day and 
generation.— Correspondent. 

A Nore rrom New HAMpsHIRE.—Some one sent 
me Tuk FRIEND, and I find much comfort in read- 
ing it. I cannot unite with the [recent] depart- 
ures from the principles of our early Friends. I 
have been called “ bigoted,” “ narrow minded,” and 
I don't know what else; but all this don’t move 
me. I am firm in the belief that our principles 
are strictly in accordance with Christ’s teachings, 
and how can Friends so easily depart from them? 

The heart-reaching, heart-tendering sermons we 
wed to hear fifty or sixty years ago are fresh in 
my memory now. If we had such preaching in our 
meetings to-day, there would not be so many vacant 
seats in them as there are now. Those sermons, 
80 full of life and tenderness, had a gathering in- 
fluence; even those not members of our Society, 
have been convinced of our principles in silent 
meetings. They felt that there was an influence 
spread over the meeting which they did not find in 
other meetings. It is cause of mourning when we 


! see how it is with our meetings to-day. Yet I am 
comforted in believing there is a precious remnant 
| of faithful ones, and I firmly believe that rem- 


will increase.— Correspondent. 
‘ 





In Dublin Yearly Meeting on Fourth Month 29, 
John Orr Green thought that in its reply to an 
American Yearly Meeting some notice should be 
taken of the system of appointing pastors. He 
deprecated the manner of holding some meetings 
in the United States, and suggested that the hope 
might be expressed that Friends there might be 
prevented from sliding away from the principles 
of the Society of Friends. 

Several agreed with him on the ground that 
when once an assembly of Friends in their meet- 
ings restrict the liberty of individual members to 
speak under Divine guidance, it ceases to be a 
Friends’ meeting for worship. The liberty or ab- 
sence of liberty in this particular settles the ques- 
tion. 

The final view before the meeting was to the 
effect that by abstaining from sending advice to 
pastoral Yearly Meetings in this particular, some 
would be left in a better condition to see their 
way out from under the burden of this experi- 
ment, into the open exercise of gifts, as every 
man had received a gift, in the waiting worship 
of a waiting ministry. 

After an animated discussion on the stand that 
should be taken against the increasing wave of 
militarism, it was concluded to ask London Yearly 


Meeting to extend to Ireland the visit of the large 
Peace deputation which it had appointed. 
A member queried, were we to abandon the ad- 


vocacy of what we think to be right, because we 
were brought into strange companionship? Dis- 
cussing the subject of peace once with a stranger, 
the latter, after hearing his arguments, said, “You 
talk like a Quaker.” He wondered if the conver- 
sation of some of our members on the subject 
would have elicited a like remark. 

The total membership of the Yearly Meeting 
was shown to be 2,529, an increase of one mem- 
ber. Ten per cent. of these are officers (ministers, 
elders and overseers). This was occasion of one 
speaker saying, “ We are like a vast piece of ma- 
chinery, holding meetings, sending out deputations, 
but lacking sadly in the power of the Holy Spirit 
to driveit.” Others testified to encouraging favors 
manifest of the demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power. One said, on the state of the Society, 
““We want the ministry of the opened vision, 
that will make us feel that we are in the presence 
of our Lord and Master.” Another: “ Our whole 
organization seems like a beautifully laid fire, 
needing only a match to ignite it.” Another: “We 
are not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, but are 
sometimes ashamed of the way in which it is set 
forth.” 

These are but gleanings—not a report, and we 
trust, not distortions — from the London Friend's 
account of the first two days. More may follow, 
as they have point, for our notice or instruction 
hereway. The discussion on peace, and probably 
some other subjects, would be interesting to our 
readers if copied more in full. 


——— —<—<—_ 


Notes from Others. 


Pope Leo. XIII has outlived all but one of the 
sixty-one cardinals who elected him. 

Bishop Thoburn recently baptized 737 candidates 
at Thasara, Gujarat, India, ina single day. It was 
probably the largest number of baptisms ever ad- 
ministered in one day by any minister of the M. 
E. Church. 

Bishop Frederick Burgess of the Protestant Epis- 
copal diocese at Long Island has declared strongly 
against raising money for churches through card 
parties or church fairs in which the element of 
gambling enters. 








The Congregationalist believes that “The same 
business reasons exist for the merging of denomina- 
tions doing the same work in the same field on the 
same principles, as exist for the merging of great 
business enterprises.” 

A. H. Bradford says: “Some time bigotry and 
controversy will cease, and fraternity begin. Then 
the Church will move as one man against vice, 
cruelty, bigotry, and all that works lies and hin- 
ders brotherhood will flee away.” 

The College of Confucius, the old university of 
China, has for three thousand years borne the name 
of Kwotszekier. Its main building, the finest 
temple of Confucius in China, has three hundred 
volumes in its court, on which are engraved the 
names of its sixty thousand graduates. 


The Wayside Chapel in Malden, Mass., is the one 
Universalist Church in which service is held every 
day in the year. A woman called “Rev. Mrs. 
Bruce,” editor of The Myrtle, is the pastor. She 
has been a preacher for over twenty-five years, 
and was ordained in her own chapel shortly after 
the dedication. 


Samuel A. Eliot says in the Christian Register : 
“Unitarians have so completely outgrown the bad 
habit of ‘ pitching into the orthodox’ that they are 
often surprised to discover how incorrigible is the 
habit of the self-appointed guardians of the faith 
once and forever ‘delivered to the saints’ of pitch- 
ing into the Unitarians.” [On this we repeat a 
former caution: “They who would contend for the 
faith once delivered to the saints, must do it in the 
spirit of the saints, which knows no rancor.” Yet 
perhaps if the liberals felt the relation of a correct 
faith to salvation as the “orthodox ” feel it, they 
would be equally aggressive. But do some of the 
orthodox realize that in the very act called “ pitch- 
ing in” or personal denunciation, they cease to be 
orthodox ?”—Ep. | 

The Protestants in Australia have been aroused 
to great indignation by the burning of the New 
Testaments belonging to the native converts in the 
Rewa district, Fiji. They were a recent transia- 
tion, and belonged to a tribe who, under the coer- 
cion of their chief, were perverted from the Metho- 
dist Church te the Roman Catholic. They were 
burned by Sisters of Mercy under the direction of 
one of the Fathers. The Cardinal has explained 
that the Bibles were burned because the natives 
used them as idols. 





William Morrison, of Lexington, Va., says the 
Presbyterian, who is returning to this country 
after six years’ work along the Kassai River, about 
1,200 miles in the interior of the Congo State, 
fully confirms the stories of the abuses in the 
Congo Administration. He reports that his per- 
sonal investigation has revealed that, as a result 
of the rubber monopoly’s introduction of forced 
labor, a virtual slavery has been imposed upon the 
natives. Villages have been forsaken and the in- 
habitants have fled into the forests to escape the 
tyranny of the oppressors. It has been utterly im- 
possible to get any redress from the Congo State 
officials for the flagrant cruelties and abuses, and 
an appeal has been made to the American and 
British ministers at Brussels, and the State Depart- 
ment at Washington will be furnished with evi- 
dence on the subject. That such conditions should 
exist at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
and at this stage of the world’s progress in civiliza- 
tion, is deplorable, and it is to be hoped that the 
right means may speedily be adopted for the cor- 
rection of the existing evils. 


The Winnipeg Free Press gives an encouraging 
account of recent events among three of the colo- 
nies of Doukhobors which were affected with the 
wandering idea, and who sent their horses and 
cattle adrift. As a result of Verigin’s influence 
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the Doukhobors are now making entry of their | 
homesteads. The committee made a house-to-house 
visitation throughout the forty-four villages of 
the colonies. With three exceptions, every Douk- | 
hobor of more than eighteen years of age gave to | 
Verigin a power of attorney authorizing him to | 
make the necessary entry, all the homesteads thus 
settled being with one exception communal prop- | 
erty. In three colonies alluded to, a total of 1748 
entries has been made. Including the Rosthern | 
colony, the total is 2012, compared with 207 in 
1902 and 62 in 1901. Large purchases of heavy 
draft horses and stock have taken place ; numbers 
of Doukhobors have attended lectures on grain 
and fruit culture; latest machinery is being intro- 
duced, and considerable preparations are being 
made for the education of the children. All this 
betokens a change of view, and is full of hope for 
the future. An illustration of the spirit of broth- 
erly love existing is found in the handsome gift 
recently made by the brethren of the Rosthern 
colony to their neighbors of the North, South and 
Good Spirit Lake colonies. The members of the 
former not having joined the pilgrimage, remained 
in comfortable circumstances. In Third Month 
they sent a present of $8,000 in cash and thirty- 
eight fine horses to their fellows of the three colo- 
nies to help them to a fresh start in life. 
me 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED StaTes.—A bill passed by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania has lately become a law by the approval of 
the Governor, which is to prevent the publication of un- 
just and defamatory statements respecting individuals. 
It provides “That from and after the passage of this act, 
civil action may be brought against the proprietor, own- 
er, publisher or managing editor of any newspaper pub- 
lished in this Commonwealth, whether the same be pub- 
lished monthly, bi-weekly, semi-weekly or daily, to recov- 
er damages resulting from negligence on the part of 
such owner, proprietor or managing editor in the ascer- 
tainment of facts and in making publications affecting 
the character, reputation or business of citizens.” 

A despatch from Washington says: Manufacturers 
which enter into the international commerce of the world 
are valued at four billion dollars, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treas- 
ury Department. Of this sum the United States fur- 
nishes four hundred million dollars, or ten per cent. 

A new industry, the raising of Sea Island cotton, it is 
said, is to be started in Porto Rico by a company, whose 
directorate includes several prominent American capital- 
ists. 

A law has recently been enacted in Pennsylvania 
changing the limit age of children working in the coal 
mines from fourteen to sixteen years. 

The Mayor of Philadelphia lately stated his belief that 
“city and municipal government of our city depend en- 
tirely for its success upon the Christian people living in 
our community.” 

A despatch from Omaha of the 12th inst. says that Judge 
Dickinson, in the District Court, to-night, on application 
of the labor unions whose members are on strike, issued 
an injunction against the business men and employers 
even more sweeping than that issued by the Federal 
Court against the unions last week. 

The order restrains the business men from refusing to 
sell goods to dealers who employ union labor; prevents 
them from boycotting union labor; requires the Business 
Men’s Association to cease holding meetings or conspir- 
ing against the unions or in any way interfering with the 
unions in the management of their affairs. 

A recent storm during which 8.40 inches of rain fell in 
twenty-four hours has done great damage in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and its neighborhood. 

The executive committee of the Carnegie Institute re- 
ports that the entire sum of two hundred thousand dollars 
allotted to grants for original research has been distri- 
buted among scientists for the purpose of aiding in mak- 
ing scientific investigations. 

The total appropriations made by the Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress amount to one billion five hundred and fifty-three mil- 
lion six hundred and eighty-three thousand and two dollars, 
an increase over the Fifty-sixth Congress of one hundred 
and thirteen million one hundred and ninety-three thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty-seven dollars. This is ac- 
counted for in part by increases in the appropriations 
for the postal service of fifty-four million dollars; 
for the naval service of seventeen million five hundred 
thousand dollars; for rivers and harbors twenty-nine 
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million five hundred thousand dollars; for the isthmian 
canal fifty million dollars; for the agricultural depart- 
ment two million five hundred thousand dollars; for leg- 
islative, executive and judicial expenses four million two 
hundred thousand dollars; for public buildings throughout 
the country ten million dollars; for the Philippine Islands 
three million dollars. 

Reductions are made in the appropriations for the mil- 
itary establishment of sixty million dollars and for pen- 
sions ten million dollars. 

The movement to assist the poor in Philadelphia by al- 
lowing them to cultivate vacant lots in the suburban dis- 
tricts has gradually extended so that while only twenty- 
seven acres were cultivated in 1897, five hundred and 
twenty-eight unemployed benefited and six thousand dol- 
lars earned; in 1902 one hundred and ninety-eight acres 
were cultivated, three thousand seven hundred and sev- 
enty-five persons were benefited, and fifty thousand dol- 
lars earned. 

During the same time the cash cost per garden or fam- 
‘ly has decreased from eighteen dollars and twenty-five 
cents each in 1897 to seven dollars each in 1902. 

There were 474 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 24 less than the pre- 
vious week and 78 more than the corresponding week of 
1902. Of the foregoing 247 were males and 227 fe- 
males: 51 died of consumption of the lungs; 75 of in- 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 
1 of diphtheria: 13 of cancer ; 17 of apoplexy ; 27 of 
typhoid fever; 3 of scarlet fever, and 1 of small pox. 


FOREIGN.—A dispatch from London, of the 12th inst., 
says : Colonial Secretary Chamberlain announced in the 


House of Commons to-day that as a result of the British 
military operations in the Sokoto and Kano districts, 
ending with the capture of the Emir of Kano, 100,000 
square miles of territory has been added to Northern 
Nigeria and would be administered by the Government of 
that territory. 

The district of Sokoto is said to have a population of 
12,000,000, and is located near a branch of the Niger 
river in Northwestern Africa. 

In order to test the correctness of the statement that 
coal deteriorates in its steam producing power by expos- 
ure to the atmosphere, an experiment has been entered 
upon in England by submerging 20 tons of Welsh coal, 
enclosed in wooden cases, which after a year is to be 
raised and tested. 

In the recent protocols referring the Venezuela claims 
to the Hague tribunal it is provided that the Czar of Rus 
sia shall appoint from the members of the permanent 
court of The Hague three arbitrators to determine and 
settle the question ; the proceedings are to be conducted 
in the English language, although, with the permission of 
the Tribunal, arguments may also be made in other lan- 
guages. Any nation having claims against Venezuela 
“may join as a party in the arbitration provided by this 
agreement.” 

A French airship lately made a successful trip of about 
24 miles. It started out in a light rain, with a brisk 
wind blowing, passed over a number of towns near Paris, 
circled around and returned to the starting point and de- 
scended without accident. The trip took 96 minutes. 

Culion, one of the islands numbering from 1400 to 1800, 
in the Philippine archipelago, it is stated, is to be set 
apart for the exclusive use of lepers, of whom there are 
believed to be at least 10,000, and possibly 15,000, in 
the archipelago. 

The recent massacre of Jews in Kischeneff in South- 
west Russia was attended with revolting cruelties which 
have excited the abhorrence of their co-religionists and 
of others throughout the United States, and elsewhere. 
Urgent requests have been made that the United States 
Government should remonstrate against these barbari- 
ties. 

The number of Jews and Jewesses killed is now put at 
between sixty and seventy, and the number of seriously 
injured is estimated at about 500. 

The report published in the United States that a mas- 
sacre of Jews, similar to that at Kischeneff, had occurred 
at Tirsopol, is officially denied. 

The Kischeneff Relief Committee in Russia state : 
“ Thousands of families, representing all classes, includ- 
ing storekeepers, merchants and laborers, remain with- 
out clothing for their bodies and without a piece of bread 
to eat. The dwellings and homes have been destroyed. 
Their furniture and household utensils have been broken 
or stolen. Cash, money and valuable documents have 
been torn and burned, and long accumulated wealth has 
scarcely remained in the smallest quantity to support 
the broken bodies and souls.” The authorities connived 
at the riots, and the police openly sympathized with the 
anti-Semites. Some even assisted in the rioting. 
Jews of England have protested. 
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It is stated that 3000 suits for damages have been in- 
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stituted against the State of Kischeneff. They demang 
damages to the amount of $1,500,000. 

Lieutenant General Von Reaben, Governor of Beggar. 
abia, the capital of which is Kischeneff, has been gym. 
moned to St. Petersburg. 

Mexico is reported to have entered into a treaty with 
Santo Domingo, Argentine, Peru, Bolivia, Guatemala, 
Salvador, Paraguay and Uruguay to submit all controyer. 
sies between these countries to arbitration. 

Of European nations the Norwegians and Swedish are 
the longest lived, the Spaniards the shortest. According 
to a foreign statistical return recently issued, the ayer. 
age duration of life is as follows : Sweden and Norway, 
50 years ; England, 45 years and 3 months ; Belgium, 44 
years and 11 months; Switzerland, 44 years and 4 
months; France, 43 years and 6 months; Austria, 39 
years and 8 months ; Bavaria, 36 years, and Spain, 32 
years and 4 months. 

A dispatch of the 14th, says : Mount Colima continues 
ina violent state of eruption. A vast volume of lava 
has been pouring from the crater for the last three days 
without interruption, and the greatest alarm is felt at 
Tuxpama, twenty miles distant, and at the other villages 
of that neighborhood. The eruption far exceeds jn 
violence that of a few weeks ago. 


NOTICES. 
Notice.—Friends visiting Warwickshire, England, 


will find a meeting at 11 on first days held in the Ancient 
Meeting house at Warwick, twelve miles from Stratford- 
on-Avon, two-and-a-half miles from Leamington Spa. 


WeESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 Pp. M., 25 cents each way, 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester. 
Phone 11]4a. EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Westtown BoarDING ScHOOL.—Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Wo. F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EpWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Adéress Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Notice.— Suburban Friends having flowers to spare, 
wild or cultivated, will confer good upon many of dreary 
surroundings in the city—members of sewing classes, 
mission schools and others—by sending flowers in by the 
five cent package express to Broad Street Station or 
Reading Terminal on Sixth-days or Seventh-day mornings 
to the care of MARTHA S. CALLEY. Postal-card_ notices 
thereof to her at No. 4234 Pine St., Philadelphia, would 
be helpful. 


Westtown Old Scholars’ Association.— The 
Seventh Annual Reunion (Fourth Westtown Reunion) of 
the Old Scholars’ Association is planned for Seventh-day, 
Sixth Month 6th, 1903, on the School grounds at West- 
town. 

All old scholars, their husbands, wives and children 
and all others interested, are invited to become members 
of the Association. The members are invited to attend 
the Reunion which will be held from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

Special trains will be met by stages at Westtown Ste- 
tion. The meeting will be held at 11 o’clock in the W. 
0. S. A. tent; it will be addressed by interesting speak- 
ers, whose names will be announced later; after which 
lunch will be served in the school building. The after 
noon will afford an opportunity of viewing the buildings, 
games, walks, and having the more social enjoyment of 
old school friends. 





Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th Street, Phila. 


—Open on week-days from 11.80 A.M. to 2 P. M. and from 
3 p.m. to6 P.M. The new additions include the following: 


BRYCE, JAMES—Studies in Contemporary Biography. 
E.iot, C. W.—More Money for the Public Schools. 
ELuiort, J. W.—Plea for Hardy Plants. 

Gitper, J. B., (comp.)—American Idea. 

Hunt, VioLeT BRookKE—* tory of Westminster Abbey. 
INGERSOLL, ERNEStT—Wild Life of Orchard and Field. 
KEELER, H. L.— Our Northern Shrubs. 

LANSDALE, M. H.—Vienna and the Viennese. 
Parkuurst, H. E.—How to Name the Birds. 
Rocers, J. E.—Among Green Trees. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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